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EUROPE FROM 911  TO 1198

Otto's
reliance on
the bishops

different from other counts, save in the precedence their title
gave them. In theory they were the representatives of
royal authority, possibly as judges, certainly as stewards
for the royal manors ; as such, they might have been instituted
as a useful check on ducal independence. All that Otto I
actually did was to appoint Arnulf as count-palatine of
Bavaria. But Arnulf was a member of the ducal house of
Bavaria, with which his office was always to be associated,
and he was actually the leader of the revolt of 953. From
this one unsatisfactory appointment it is not safe to deduce
that Otto was initiating a new policy, however wise such a
policy might appear to be. Otto was, after all, a child of his
age. His ambition was to revive the Empire of Charlemagne,
but he made no attempt to restore the strong centralised
Carolingian State. Obviously a radical reconstruction of the
administration was needed. He was content to make himself
as powerful as existing conditions and ideas allowed him to
be; and that he certainly achieved.

But there was one method which he could employ in
accordance with tradition, and this he was to use with very
good effect. We have seen already that the German Church
was naturally on the side of the king and against the dukes,
and that it had come out into the open in 916 with a con-
demnation of the opponents of the king as traitors. This
natural alliance, mistrusted by Henry I, was immediately
resumed by Otto I at his coronation. The effect of the
alliance, skilfully exploited by Otto, was to give the king
definite spheres of influence within the duchies. Especially
did it give him control over the urban centres. For every
bishop, in accordance with canon law, had his seat in a town
and there was a bishop in every important town in Germany.
The royal authority in the town and its adjacent country-
side was delegated to the bishop, who was given comital
powers. So we find that in the earliest royal charters to
towns in Germany the grant is actually made to the bishop
as governor of the town; not until the second half of the
eleventh century is a commune recognised as =-:ir-r'-.-v._-r!iii!--.
The bishops, then, are royal officials (as in a lesser degree
they had already been under Charlemagne), and so can be
used as a counterpoise to the dukes and counts. And as the
king imposed secular duties upon them, he also enriched